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(Hudibras writing the Letter.) 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XVII. 


We have now arrived at the closing section of the 
poem, in which Hudibras proceeds to earry into effect 
the advice of the lawyer, by writing to his mistress. 
How it is to forward his object, it would be difficult to 
conceive; but it no doubt answered the author’s pur- 

ose, by giving him an opportunity of displaying his 

ero’s disputativeness, his unprincipledness, and his 
a pleading in defence of that want of principle, 
illustrated with all his own wit and pungent satire: 
while the lady’s answer, to which it gives rise, contains 
a most humorous Mga gt of the pretences used in 
making love, as opposed to and contrasted with the real 
motives. Heentitles the knight’s letter “ An Heroical 
Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady,” and it certainly 
begins in a very heroic strain :— 


“*T who was once as great as Caesar, 
Am now reduc’d to Nebuchadnezzar, 
And from as fam’d a conqueror, 
As ever took degree in war, 
Or did his exercise in battle, 
By you turn’d out to grass with cattle : 
For since I am deny’d access 
To all my earthly happiness, 
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Am fallen from the Paradise 

Of your geod graces and fair eyes ; 

Lost to the world, and you, I’m sent 

To everlasting banishment, “ 

Where all the hopes I had t’ have won 

Your heart, being dash’d, will break my own. 
“* Yet if you were not so severe 

To pass your doom before you hear, 

You ’I! find, upon my just defence, 

How much y’ have wrong’d my innocence. 

That once I made a vow to you, 

Which yet is unperform’d, ‘tis true; 

But not because it is unpaid 

"Tis violated, though delay'd. 

Or if it were, it is no fault, 

So heinons as you'd have it thought ; 

To undergo the loss of ears, 

Like vulgar hackney perjurers ; 

For there ’s a difference in the case, 

Between the noble and the base ; 

Who always are observ’d t’ have done 't 

Upon as different account : 

The one for great and weighty cause, 

To salve, in honour, ugly flaws, 

For none are like to do it sooner 

Than those wh’ are nicest of their honour ; 

The other for base gain and pay 

Forswear and perjure by the day ; 
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And make th’ exposing and retailing 
Their souls and consciences a calling.’” 


He then argues against any over-exactness in xeeping 
an oath, contending that the great and noble naturally 
abhor so doing— 


“¢ Though ’tis perfidiousness and shame 
In meaner men to do the same ; 
For to be able to forget 
Is found more useful to the great, 
Than gout, or deafness, or bad eyes ;’” 


and adds, what has been and is far too commonly urged 
on great as well as many minor occasions, that— 


« ¢ Besides, oaths are not bound to bear 
That literal sense the words infer ; 
But, by the practice of the age, 
Are to be judg’d how far th’ engage ; 
And where the sense by custom 's checkt, 
Are found void and of none effect.’ * 


He then asserts that Love—high and mighty Love—is 
at least above such trifling bonds :— 


“ ¢ For as the law of arms approves 
All ways to conquest, so should Love's; 
And not be ty’d to true or false, 
But make that justest that prevails ; 
For how can that which is above 
All empire—high and mighty Love, 
Submit its great prerogative 
To any other pow’r alive? 
Shall Love, that to no crown gives place, 
Become the subject of a case ? 
The fundamental law of Nature 
Be over-ruled by those made after ? 
Commit the censure of its cause 
To any but its own great laws? 
Love, that ’s the world’s preservative— 
That keeps all souls of things alive ; 
Controls the mighty power of Fate, 
And gives mankind a longer date ; 
The life of Nature, that restores 
As fast as Time and Death devours ; 
To whose free gift the world does owe 
Not only earth, but heaven too.’” * 


He next urges, as a justification for his own tricks, the 
ill treatment he had received from her hands, and 
also what mankind suffers generally from the softer 
sex: 
“You wound, like Parthians, while you fly, 

And kill with a retreating eye : 

Retire the more, the more we press, 

To draw us into ambushes: 

As pirates all false colours wear, 

T’ entrap th’ unwary mariner ; 

So women, to surprise us, spread 

The borrow'd flags of white and red. 

Display ‘em thicker on their cheeks, 

Than their old grandmothers, the Picts; 

And raise more devils with their looks, 

Than conjurors’ less subtle books. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues, 

In towers, and curls, and periwigs, 

With greater art and cunning rear’d, 

Than Philip Nye’s thanksgiving beard. 

Prepost’rously t’ entice, and gain 

Those to adore ’em they disdain ; 

And only draw ‘em in, to clog, 

With idle names, a catalogue.’” 


This is proceeded with, and the argument next pro- 
duced is, that the superiority of the male sex gives 
them the power and the right to choose, while the 
weaker have “no charter to refuse.” But he then 
relapses into tenderness, and thus concludes :— 


“ ¢ Forgive me, fair, and only blame 
Th’ extravagancy of mv flame, 
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Since ‘tis too much, at once to show 
Excess of love and temper too. 

All I have said that’s bad, and true, 
Was never meant to aim at you; 

Who have so sov'reign a control 

O’er that poor slave of yours, my soul : 
That rather than to forfeit you, 

Has ventur’d loss of heav’n too: 

Both with an equal pow’r possest, 

To render all that serve you blest ; 

But none like him, who ’s destin'’d either 
To have, or lose you, both together. 

’ And if you'll but this fault release 
(For so it must be, since you please), . 
I'll pay down all that vow, and more, 
Which you commanded, and I swore, 
And expiate upon my skin 
Th’ arrears in full of all my sin. 

For ‘tis but just, that I should pay 
The accruing penance for delay ; 
Which shall be done, until it move 
Your equal pity, and your love.’ 

“ The knight, perusing this epistle, 
Believ'd he'd brought her to his whistle ; 
And read it, like a jocund lover, 

With great applause t’ himself twice over. 
Subscrib’d his name, but at a fit 

And humble distance to his wit ; 

And dated it with wondrous art— 

* Giv'n from the bottom of his heart ;’ 
Then seal’d it with his coat of love, 

A smoking faggot ; and above— 

Upon a scroll—‘ I burn and weep,’ 

And near it—‘ For her Ladyship ; 

Of all her sex most excellent, 

These to her gentle hands present.’ 

Then gave it to his faithful squire, 

With , ed how t’ observe and eye her.” 


The lady has doubts whether to send the letter back 
er burn it; but, considering it might furnish sport, 
she reads it “with many a smile and leering flout,” 
as is shown in our second engraving; and answers it 
in this spirit of mirth, ridiculing alike his adventures, 
his pretensions, his doctrines, and the style of his 
epistle :— 

“ ¢That you're a beast, and turn’d to grass, 
Is no strange news, nor ever was; 
At least to me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you, 
When both your sword and spurs were won 
In combat, by an Amazon ; 
That sword that did (like Fate) determine 
Th’ inevitable death of vermin; 
And never dealt its furious blows, 
But cut the throats of pigs or cows ; 
By Trulla was, in single fight, 
Disarm’d, and wrested from its knight ; 
Your heels degraded of your spurs, 
And in the stocks close prisoners : 
Where still they’d lain, in base restraint, 
If I, in pity of your complaint, 
Had not, on hon’rable conditions, 
Releas’d ’em from the worst of prisons ; 
And what return that favour met, 
You cannot (though you would) forget ; 
When being free, you strove t’ evade 
The oaths you had in prison made: 
Forswore yourself, and first deny’d it, 
But after own’d, and justify’d it; 
And when y’ had falsely broke one vow, 
Absolv’d yourself, by breaking two, 
For while you sneakingly submit, 
And beg for pardon at our feet, 
Discourag’d by your guilty fears, 
To hope for quarter for your ears ; 
And doubting ’twas in vain to sue, 
You claim us boldly as your due; 
Declare that treachery and force 
To deal with us, is th’ only course, 




















We have no title nor pretence 
To body, soul, or conscience ; 
But ought to fall to that man’s share, 


:” 


That claims us for his proper ware. 


Her description of worldly love and mercenary mar- 
riage has so much of truth and solid good sense, clad 
in so humorous a garb, that we must give nearly the 


whole of it :— 

“*”'Tis not those paltry counterfeit 
French stones, which in our eyes you set, 
But our right diamonds, that inspire, 
And set your am’rous hearts on fire : 
Nor can those false St. Martin's beads, 
Which on our lips you lay for reds, 
And make us wear, like Indian dames, 
Add fuel to your scorching flames ; 
But those true rubies of the rock, 
Which in our cabinets we lock. 

’Tis not those orient pearls, our teeth, 
That you are so transported with ; 

But those we wear about our necks, 
Produce those amorous effects. 

Nor is ‘t those threads of gold, our hair, 
The periwigs you make us wear ; 

But those bright guineas in our chests, 
That light the wild-fire in your breasts. 
These love-tricks I’ve been versed in so, 
That all their sly intrigues I know, 
And can unriddle, by their tones, 
Their mystic cabals, and jargons: 

Can tell what passions, by their sounds, 
Pine for the beauties of my grounds; 
What raptures fond and amorous, 

O’ th’ charms and graces of my house; 
What ecstasy, and scorching flame, 
Burns for my money, in my name; 
What from th’ unnaturai desire 

To beasts and cattle takes its fire ; 
What tender sigh and trickling tear 
Longs for a thousand pounds a year; 
And languishing transports are fond 
Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond. 

“¢ These are th’ attracts which most men fall 
Euamour'd, at first sight, withal. 

To these th’ address with serenades, 
And court with balls and masquerades ; 
And yet, for all the yearning pain 

Y’ have suffer’d for their loves, in vain; 
I fear they'll prove so nice and coy, 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy ; 
That all your oaths and labour lost, 
They ‘Il ne’er turn ladies of the post. 
This is not meant to disapprove 

Your judgment in your choice of love; 
Which is so wise, the greatest part 

Of mankind study ’t as an art; 

For love should, like a deodand, 

Still fall to th’ owner of the land. 

And where there ’s substance for its ground, 
Cannot but be more firm and sound, 
Than that which has the slighter basis 
Of airy virtue, wit, and graces ; 

Which is of such thin subtlety, 

It steals and creeps iu at the eye; 

And, as it can’t endure to stay, 

Steals out again, as nice away. 

“ ¢ But love, that its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones, 
Must, like its shining parents, prove 
As solid, and as glorious love. 

Hence ’tis you have no way t’ express 

Our charms and graces, but by these ; 

For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth, 
Which beauty invades and conquers with, 
But rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 

With which, as philters, Love commands ? 

«This is the way all parents prove, 
In managing their children’s love ; 
That force ’em t intermarry and wed, 
As if ’twere burying of the dead. 
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Cast earth to earth, as in the grave, 

To join in wedlock all they have ; 

And when the settlement ’s in force, 
Take all the rest for better or worse ; 
For money has a power above 

The stars and Fate, to manage Love; 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold, 

That never miss, are tipp’d with gold. 
And tho’ some say the parents’ claims 
To make love in their children’s names ; 
Who many times at once provide 

The nurse, the husband, and the bride, 
Feel darts and charms, attracts, and flames, 
And woo and contract in their names, 
And as they christen, use to marry ’em, 
And, like their gossips, answer for ’em— 
Is not to give in matrimony, 

But sell and prostitute for money : 

’Tis better than their own betrothing, 
Who often do’t for worse than nothing ; 
And when th’ are at their own dispose, 
With greater disadvantage choose,’ ” 





She also refutes his assertion of mankind being imposed 
upon or ill-used by woman, and alleges that, on the 
contrary, men deceive themselves, or spoil the objects 
of their fancy by their ridiculous flatteries and protesta- 
tions ; and then proceeds to deny his pretended supre- 
macy, contending that that supremacy lies with the 


female sex, saying— 


“ ¢ And if we had not weighty cause 
To not appear in making laws, 
We could, in spite of all your tricks, 
And shallow, formal politics, 
Force you our managements t’ obey, 
As we to yours (in show) give way. 
Hence ‘tis that while you vainly strive 
T’ advance your high prerogative, 
You basely, after all your braves, 
Submit, and own yourselves our slaves, 
And ‘cause we do not make it known, 
Nor publicly our int’rests own, 
Like sots, suppose we have no shares 
In ord’ring you and your afiairs ; 
When all your empire and command 
You have from us at secondhand ; 
As if a pilot, that appears 
To sit still only while he steers, 
And does not make a noise and stir, 
Like every common mariner, 
Knew nothing of the card nor star, 
And did not guide the man-of-war. 
Nor we, because we don’t appear 
In councils, do not govern there: 
While, like the mighty Prester John, 
Whose person none dares look upon, 
But is preserv’d in close disguise 
From being made cheap to vulgar eyes, 
W’ enjoy as large a pow’r unseen, 
To govern him, as he does men ; 
And, in the right of our Pope Joan, 
Make emp’rors at our feet fall down: 
Or Joan de Pucel’s braver name, 
Our right to arms and conduct claim; 
Who, tho’ a spinster, yet was able 
To serve France for a Grand Constable. 

“ We make and execute all laws, , 

Can judge the judges and the cause ; 
Prescribe all rules of right and wrong 
To th’ long robe, and the longer tongue, 
*Gainst which the world has no defence, 
But our more pow’rful eloquence. 
We manage things of greatest weight 
In all the world’s affairs of state, 
And ministers of war and peace, 
That sway all nations how we please. 
We rule all churches and their flocks, 
Heretical aud orthodox, 
And are the heavenly vehicles 
O’ th’ spirits in all conventicles : 
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By us is all commerce and trade 
Improv'’d, and manag’d, and decay’'d ; 
For nothing can go off so well, 

Nor bears price, as what we sell. 
We rule in ev'ry public meeting, 

And make men do what we judge fitting ; 
Are magistrates in all great towns, 
Where men do nothing but wear gowns. 
We make the man of war strike sail, 
And to our braver conduct veil ; 

And when bh’ has chased his enemies, 
Submit to us upon his knees. 

Is there an officer of state 

Untimely rais’d, or magistrate 

That ’s ty and imperious ? 

He 's but a journeyman to us: 

That as he gives us cause to do ‘t, 

Can keep him in, or turn him out.’ ” 


But concludes that they 


“ ¢ Let men usurp th’ unjust dominion, 
As if they were the better women.’ ” 


And thus ends, without finishing, the poem of 
‘ Hudibras.’ 





[The Lady reading the Letter.) 








_ The Last Look at Petra.—The appearance of Petra, when 
viewed from any point, is singular and interesting, but it is deso- 
late in the extreme: the Arabs rarely enter it; and although 
many of its excavations are commodious, they seldom make use 
of them, even for folding their sheepand goats, on account of the 
scorpions, lizards, and other creeping things which are to be 
found under almost every stone. On the first day after our arrival, 
we found two large ions in our tent ; and I shuddered every 
uight when I went to bed. At 9 p.m. we had a gentle shower, 
and the temperature was delightful: went early to rest, having 
arranged to leave in the morning. At 7 a.m. I started before 
breakfast, attended by only one of the tribe, to take a last 
long look at El Kasnér. I gazed on it with extreme delight, 
heightened, perhaps, by the knowledge that I should never have 
another ity: it appeared more lovely and beautiful than 
ever. the local colour of the stone I have more than once 

: it is no exaggeration to call it rosy; it is literally of a 
pink rose tint, varying only in its hue, which is in some places 
deep, in others only a faint blush: fancy this material wrought 
into a temple of exquisite beauty, and garlanded with the ver- 
dant gifts with wheeh Nature loves to decorate the ruin: fancy 
this, and beyond this, temple, tomb, and heaped rock, glowing in 
the light of an sun; and you may have some idea of the 
spot on which I now looked an adieu which I doubt not is eter- 
nal, M was there before me; and as we returned toge- 
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ther, we once more climbed the moss-grown seats of the theatre, 
to take a last view thence. And there we found Mr. B———. 
the Scotch gentleman, who, it may be remembered, set out on 
expedition equipped in Euro; costume), seated, and dili- 
gently engaged in comparing the objects around, with—what 
will it be su ?—with the description in an old number of 
the Penny ine. Other chart or description, I believe, he 
had none : singularly constituted must that man have been, 
who could undertake the journey from Europe only upon the 
strength of the true but brief account given in the work in ques- 
tion ; or who, feeling even the inclination to do so, did not possess 
himself of some further information on the subject. But perha 
he was right; for, at any rate, he must have been astonished the 
more, not knowing what to expect.—Days and Nights in the East 
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Coire, or Cocoa-nut Fibre.—Coire is the fibre of the husk of 
the cocoa-nut ; bearing some such relation to it as the downy 
fibres of cotton do to the seeds of the cotton-plant. Mr. Mar 
shall, a medical gentleman, who resided many years in Ceylon, 
published a few years ago a ‘Contribution to a natural econo- 
mical history of the cocoa-nut tree ;) from which we gain in- 
formation as to the mode in which the coire is prepared. The 
nut is gathered before being completely ripe; and in order to 
remove the husk, an iron spike or sharp piece of hard wood is 
fixed in the ground, and the nut is forced upon the point in such 
a manner as to separate the rind from the shell; one man can 
clear about a thousand nuts in a day by this means. The rind of 
the nut is soaked in water for several months, then beaten upon 
a stone with a heavy piece of wood, and afterwards rubbed with 
the hand until the intermediate substance is completely separated 
from the fibrous portion. The rind of forty average nuts supplies 
about six pounds weight of the fibre. This fibre constitutes the 
coire, which is then ready for use in the same way as hemp or 
other fibrous materials. In the early pert of the present century, 
Dr. Roxburgh communicated to the Society of Arts an account 
of a series of experiments which he had undertaken, to test the 
relative strength of coire and other kinds of fibre; from which it 
appears that this material possesses great tenacity. Indeed, Dr. 
Roxburgh remarks, that “ coire is certainly the very best material 
yet known for cables, on account of its great elasticity and 
strength.’ The material is very buoyant, and well suited for 
making ropes of large diameter. Mr. Marshall states, that until 
chain-cables were introduced, all the ships which navigated the 
Indian seas had cables made of this substance; that the fibres are 
rather improved than injured by immersion in sea-water: but 
that the smoothness and elasticity of the coire cordage, though 
very advantageous to running-rigging and the light lines of a 
ship, render it less fitted for standing-rigging. There has been 
a branch of manufacture introduced within the last few years in 
England, in which coire is employed rather differently than in 
the above-described instances. This is for the production of 
rugs, druggets, mats, matting, mattresses, and similar coarse 
goods. Dampier mentioned two or three centuries ago the pro- 
duction of cloth from such a material; for he says, in his 
‘Voyage Round the World, “I haye been told by Captain 
Knox, who wrote the ‘ Relation of Ceylon,’ that in some places 
of India they make a sort of coarse cloth of this husk of the cocoa- 
nut, which is used for sails. Myself have seen coarse sailcloth 
made of such a kind of substance.” Besides the actual weaving 
or plaiting of this material into textile fabrics of a coarse kind, it 
is used as a stuffing for mattresses, pillows, and cushions. Dam- 
pier alluded to the use of the fibres to caulk the seams of ships; 
and Mr. Marshall speaks of the employment of them in India in 
stuffing mattresses, cushions for couches, and saddles, as a sub- 
stitute for horse-hair. The availability of the material for such 
a purpose seems to depend upon these qualities: that the coire 
is very indestructible; that it does not harbour vermin as horse- 
hair would in a warm climate; and that it is free from offensive 


smel].—Supp.to Penny Cyclopedia. 


Indian mode of ing Pemican.—Pemican is prepared 
for winter, and for travelling use, in the following manner .— 
The lean parts of the buffalo are cut into thin slices, dried over 
a slow fire, in the sun, or by exposing it to frost—pounded fine, 
and then, with a portion of berries, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of fat from the humps and brisket, or with marrow, in a 
boiling state, and sewed up tightly in sacks of green hide, or 
packed closely in baskets of wicker-work. : This “ pemican,” as 
they call it, will keep for several years.— Farnkam’s Travels ig 
the Great Western iries. 
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HILL HALL, ESSEX. 


Besipes the irregular many-gabled manor-house, so 
familiar as a type of the domestic architecture of the 
Tudor period, there arose towards the end of that 
period another kind of edifice, more regular in plan, 
and more formal in appearance; “ an imperfectly un- 
derstood adaptation of classic forms to the habits of 
its day, in this country,” as it has been said. Such is 
that of which an engraving is given above; and of its 
kind it is one of the most perfect examples left. It is 
situated at Theydon Mount, a few miles from Epping 
in Essex ; it was erected by Sir Thomas Smyth, secre- 
tary of state to Queen Elizabeth, it is said in 1542, but 
that is evidently too early a date, he did not probably 
commence it before 1560, and it was not quite com- 
pleted at his death, in 1577. 

Sir Thomas was no ordinary personage. Kimber, 
in his ‘ Baronetage,’ declares that “‘ he was one of the 
greatest scholars of the age, an excellent philosopher, 
physician, chemist, mathematician, astronomer, poli- 
tician, linguist, historian, orator, and architect,” which 
tolerably long list of accomplishments is followed by 
almost as long a list of virtues. His career was a bril- 
liant one. From his Life, written by Strype the anti- 
quary, and published in an octavo volume in 1698, we 
learn that he was the eldest son of John Smyth of 
Saffron Waldon in Essex, and entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar, in 1526, when he was only 
eleven years old. There he distinguished himself 

reatly, and was, together with the celebrated John 
Cheke, made a King Henry VIII.’s scholar. In 1531 he 
was elected fellow of his college, and two years after- 
wards appointed to read the Greek lecture, which 
language he is said to have been largely instrumental 
in increasing the study of at Cambridge. He also, 
along with Cheke, introduced the improved or English 
mode of pronouncing it, and he published a work on 
the subject. In 1536 he was elected university orator, 
a situation he appears to have displayed great abilit 
in. About three years afterwards he travelled throug 
France and Italy, spending some time at the univer- 
sities of Paris and Padua, at the latter of which he 
took the degree of D.C.L.; on his return he received 
a similar degree at Cambridge, and was soon after 





appointed professor of civil] law. He now paid some 
attention to divinity, and was much concerned in pro- 
moting the spread of the Reformed doctrines among 
the members of the university. He about this time 
took orders, and received a gift of the rectory of Lever- 
ington in Cambridgeshire and of the deanery of Carlisle. 

On the accession of Edward VI. a new career was 
opened to him. He now entered into the service of 
the Protector Somerset, who appointed him his master 
of requests, and gave him other lucrative offices. By 
Edward VI. he was also patronized, knighted, and 
made secretary of state. On the fall of Somerset he 
was deposed from his offices, but was restored not long 
afterwards. He went in the embassy to France to ne- 
gotiate for the marriage of Edward with the eldest 
daughter of the French king. On the death of Ed- 
ward he lost all his employments, but, though a 
thorough Protestant, escaped without further molesta- 
tion—indeed hé received a pension from Mary of 1000. 
a year: he is said to have owed his good fortune to the 
friendly offices of Bonner and Gardiner, by whom he 
was held in great estimation. 

By Elizabeth he was immediately restored to favour 
and public service. At the commencement of her 
reign he was engaged in the “ settlement of religion,” 
and afterwards made by her secretary of state; he was 
sent on several embassies during her — ; placed in 
the privy council; created chancellor of the order of 
the Garter, and otherwise honoured, though he was for 
a short while in disgrace. He died in 1577, aged sixty- 
five. 

Altogether, he must have been an extraordinary 
man. He was almost as successful an author as a man 
of practice. A long list of his works is given by Strype : 
they embrace a large variety of subjects, from Greek 
pronunciation to the colonization of Ireland; and from 
the English commonwealth to the prevention of the 
utterance of base coin. He was, too, of a speculative 
turn. Although not exactly a seeker after the philo- 
sopher’s stone, he was engaged in a project for the 
transmutation of metals. So earnest was he in this 
pursuit, that he obtained a patent for the founding of 
a company called the “‘ Society of the New Art,” and 
induced Cecil, Leicester, and others to embark along 
with him in the undertaking. The transmutation was 
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that of iron into copper, by the agency of vitriol: the 
plan was prosecuted for many years ; but, though much 
gold was spent, no copper was obtained. Another of 
his projects was that of colonizing the north of Ireland, 
but it was no more successful than his metallic device, 
He did not, however, give it up until he had ex- 

nded above 10,000/. upon it, and “ his son was killed 
7 wild Irishman.” During his retirement in the 
country, he was an active justice of the peace, in which 
capacity “ he busied himself partiealenle | in burning of 
witches.” He was “a man of great virtue, and ex- 
tremely charitable ;” a great benefactor, according to 
Fuller, to both universities. As old Strype declares, 
“‘ the English soil, which he so adorned, would be un- 
grateful if she should let the memory of such a man 
pass away-and lie in obscurity.” 

But we must leave the knight, and look a little at 
the house he built. He became sed of the 
manor by his marriage with Philippa, relict of Sir 
John Hampden, the former possessor, The situation 
of the mansion is a delightful one; it stands in a fine 
and well-wooded park, on very high ground (whence 
its name, Sir Thomas called it Mount all). and com- 
mands extensive and beautiful prospects. It is a large 
quadrangular structure of brick, with stone dressings 
and engaged pillars. At the time it was erected, as 
we have hinted, buildings were constructed on a more 
regular plan than they had previously been. Architects 
had been to Italy to investigate the buildings there, 
and “ the Italian style” was becoming fashionable among 
the courtiers. Yet, however superior the genuine 
Italian edifices might be, their imitations in England 
can scarcely be thought an improvement on our earlier 
English houses. They look exotic. There is none of 
the abandon about them that appears in their prede- 
cessors. Hill Hall is of this kind. It isa fine build- 
ing, and there is a stateliness about its aspect that is 
sufficiently becoming, but it is extremely formal. The 
interior is more convenient than were the interiors of 


the older houses. The rooms are sufficiently large, | 


and well adapted for their various purposes; some of 
them are handsome apartments. The hall is a fine 
room, though certainly inferior to the old halls. It is 
rather large, with an ornamented stucco — and a 
gallery running along one side of it. The hall at pre- 
sent contains various suits of armour, arms, heraldic 
devices, &c.; the large carved marble fireplace is un- 
fortunately hidden by a huge ugly, upright, close stove, 
that is placed in front of it, which is the more to be 

tted because in houses of this date so much pro- 
minence was given to these fireplaces. The principal 
staircase is a very handsome one, staircases being now 
made important features in a mansion. Some of the 
principal rooms stil] retain the tapestry with which all 
of them were once hung.- In one of the bedrooms is 
a recess, a kind of large cupboard, that was discovered 
some time back on removing the paper by which it had 
been concealed. It might have been intended for a 
hiding-place, as it is popularly said to have been, but 
it is scarcely probable. It is worth notice, as contain- 
ing a portion of the original covering of the room. 
When Falstaff succeeds in mollifying the anger of the 
Hostess (2nd Pt. of Henry IV. Act ii. sc. 2), and seis 
about obtaining from her some more money, she says, 
““T must be fain to pawn both my plate and the ta- 
pestry of my dining-chamber.” To which he replies, 
‘ Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking :—and for thy 
walls a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the prodi- 
gal, or the German hunting in water-work, is worth a 
thousand of these bed-hangings and these fly-bitten 
tapestries.” In the recess is some of this ‘ water- 
work,” with which inferior rooms were then painted. 
It is an ill-done piece, representing “ the destruction 
of Sennacherib his host,” as a label tells you, We were 
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informed by one of the domestics who showed us the 
house, that similar painting was on some of the other 
rooms till covered with the ordinary paper-hangings 
some years back. The house is quite perfect. It has 
been somewhat altered since its erection; but no ma- 
terial change has taken place. It is still occupied by 
a descendant of its builder. 

The scenery about the house is finer than Essex 
scenery generally is. The park is broken into some 
deep dells, and is well stocked with deer. In it is a 
neat little church, not far from the mansion, which 
contains a handsome monument to Sir Thomas Smyth, 
and others to his successors. 





THE FRENCH STAGE. 
(Concluded from page 272.] 


“To rise to the rank of a great artist in either one 
or other of the twosystems we have mentioned, requires 
the same genius, the same organic flexibility, and the 
same power of observation ; but, as the opinion of Gar- 
rick, already quoted, warrants us to affirm—the means 
of execution are not the same. The ideal or conventional 
style requires a much longer and more laborious me- 
chanical apprenticeship than that which aims at the 
mere reproduction of individual reality. If we reflect 
for a moment on the great personal disadvantages with 
which the most famous of French actors have had to 
contend, we shall easily see that their dramatic educa- 
tion was necessarily much more complicated than our 
own. The reason is, that the drama of which they were 
the representatives was essentially conventional. Mdlle. 
Clairon for instance, the most imposing and majestic 
of queens and heroines, was remarkably little, and 
seemed destined by her small pretty features, and pi- 
quante expression of face, to make a model soubrette. 
Instead of investing her with the bandeau of Phédre or 
Athalie, imagine her as Lady Macbeth or Queen Coa- 
stance, and her fame would have been impossible, 
Again, Lekain: the figure of this truly great artist 
was ungraceful, heavy, and all but ignoble; but his 
genius was not to be rebuked by an unwieldy outward 
garb. Three times successively did he alter his style 
and manner. At first, he gave way to the natural ve- 
hemence of his character, and captivated the public b 
his indomitable energy ; but soon perceiving the trut 
of Talma’s axiom, ‘that of all monotonies, the mono- 
tony of force is the most insupportable,’ he drew in the 
reins of his enthusiasm, ro condemned himself to 
rtial disfavour, by sinking down into, what appeared 
in the eyes of the vulgar, the proportions of an ordi- 
nary actor, whilst in reality he was meditating and 
combining the elements of future excellence. At 
length, and during the five or six last years of his life, 
Lekain grew to be so sure of himself, so certain of 
never falling into the vice of exaggeration, that he 
again let his inspiration take its course, and became 
that consummate performer whose name is still held 
up to the adoration of every member of the French 
stage. We may divide the studies requisite to the 
complete education of a French classical actor into 
three distinct branches, namely: the study of the voice 
and of diction; that of gesture; and that called the 
practice of the stage, which Jast includes many of those 
traditions without an accurate knowledge of which 
some of Corneille’s and Racine’s finest scenes would 
be unintelligible to us. Very few people are aware of 
the labour undergone by actors of the classical school 
in France, to become entire masters of the different 
degrees of intonation required; to perfect, as they 
termed it, the mechanism of each letter ; to give more or 
less light and shade to the discourse, and to obtain at 
will tones more or less powerful, brilliant, or tender— 


































intentional tones’ as they were technically termed. 
Actors in the Grand Siécle were considered more as 
the official interpreters of illustrious poets, than as the 
instruments of popular amusement, and were expressly 
chosen to call into life the creations of the most cele- 
brated masters, and to expound to the uninitiated the 
delicate or profound mysteries of their intelligence. 
Exercising functions of such literary importance, it 
was natural that they should regard the quality and 
flexibility of the vocal organs as amongst the primary 
objects of care and attention. Talma had an invincible 
dislike to the word declamation, which is, however, the 
only one calculated to convey an exact idea of that 
particular tone and character assumed by the human 
voice, when giving utterance to a continued strain of 
poetry or eloquence. Declamation, properly so called, 
should be something between speech and song—more 
lofty and sonorous than the one, and less marked and 
rhythmical than the other.” 


* * a = 


“ Another considerable difficulty presented itself to 
those who could not implicitly rely upon the perfect 
flexibility of their voice ; and this was the difficulty of 
adapting their individual style of recitation to the par- 
ticular style of each author. Every dramatic writer of 
any real genius has his own manner of phrasing, as it 
was called, and certain peculiarities of sentiment, of 
language, and of accentuation, which belong exclu- 
sively to himself, and which the intelligent performer 
should instantaneously feel and strive to make evident 
to others as well as to himself. Mdlle. Clairon, for 
instance, whose delivery was imposing and sustained, 
never approached a part in one of Corneille’s pieces 
without previously having recourse to studies of a 
musical nature. ‘Corneille is so grand, or so familiar,’ 
she was wont to say, ‘that without being doubly sure 
of one’s intonations, one runs the risk of seeming 
either monotonous or trivial.’ Racine requires a me- 
lodious, grave, and persuasive delivery, impregnated, 
as he himself somewhere states, with ‘that majestic 
sadness which constitutes the chief charm of tragedy.’ 
With Voltaire, again, energy is almost always to be 

referred to delicacy or precision, and so of others; 
but all French dramatic artists, worthy of the name, 
agree that one of the most arduous studies of an actor 
is to fit his style to that of the poet; and that one of the 
few things and the most rarely to be met with, except 
amongst the very greatest dramatic authors, is a work 
well composed for the voice. 

“If from the vocal education of a classical actor we 
turn to the science of gesticulation, or gesture, we shall 
find the studies required from him, though less painful, 
to the full as complicated. The ideal drama is distin- 

uished by a pantomime totally different from that of 
the natural drama. The mimic portion of the former, 
carefully prepared beforehand, is grand, graceful, calm, 
full of dignity and repose, and, by its theoretical rather 
than real truth, intended more asa comment upon, 
than a copy of, nature. To unite the several qualities 
requisite to this branch of scenic art, was termed in the 
schools, to have style in the actions; and to be reputed 
to have attained this envied degree of excellence, was 
one of the constant desires of every dramatic artist. 
Under the general denomination of gesture is comprised 
every variety of bodily motion; the gait, the carriage, 
the play of countenance, and what is technically termed 
inarticulate exclamation. Gesture is an instinctive lan- 
guage. It is not only the most spontaneous, but also 
the most sincere mode of expression, as being that which 
is the least under our own control. Speech, as the result 
of reflection, may deceive, but looks and sudden move- 
ments cannot, for they are in a great measure involun- 
tary: they depend upen a greater or less degree of 
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nervous susceptibility, and are governed by actual phy- 


sical sensation.” 
* ke * * 


“In common life the movements of the body have no. 


style, unless when they are the offspring of command- 
ing and extraordinary passion. In most cases this 
mute, unspoken tongue is, like common conversation, 
incorrect, diffuse, dull, insignificant, and, if we may be 
allowed the term, full of colloquialisms. It is too often 
the same upon the stage; and inferior actors, who 
have no idea of the beauty of mute eloquence, delight 
in a vague kind of gesticulation which may be called 
garrulous, and likened not inaptly to astuttering of the 
limbs. ‘They say everything that comes into their 
arms; and for that reason have no more pretensions to 
style than those tmprovisatori who say everything that 
passes through their heads,’ remarks wittily that wit- 
tiest of French actresses Sophie Arnould. This is 
quite true; but to oppose to it we have that axiom, so 
a gone that it has grown into a proverb, ‘ Majesty 
as no arms,’ for which every first-rate artist of the 
Thédtre Frangais has never failed to mark his due 
deference. 

“We again repeat it; on the stage, as in the great 
world, extreme sobriety of action—calm, dignified 
movements, rather slow than sudden, and testifying of 
the proper empire of the mind over the body, are all 
but certain marks of superiority. To be sufficiently 
animated to interest the spectator, and oe never forget 
the polite reserve inseparable from good breeding; to 
betray internal emotion, or, as Molé by a happy ex- 
pression (the gentlemanlike sentiment of which never 
was surpassed) terms it, ‘ to let one’s nerves be guessed 
at’ (laisser deviner ses nerfs) under an outward seeming 
of utter impassibility ;—these were amongst the crowne 
ing difficulties of both tragic and comic actors. A story 
is told of Mdile. Contat, which will not be without 
some interest to our readers, from the celebrity of the 
person who is one of the principal subjects of it. A 
young girl, recommended to her, avowed one day to 
her amiable instructress, during a rehearsal, that it 
was totally impossible for her to moderate her out- 
rageous method of gesticulation. ‘ There is then but 
one way left,’ replied the smiling artist ; and, catching 
hold ofa piece of string, she bound down the arms of her 
protégée on each side of her, and enjoined her on no 
account to disengage herself. Much more withheld 
by the respect she bore her mistress than by the slender 
ligature, the fair débutante took all possible pains to 
observe the order imposed upon her. Her embarrass- 
ment, however, went on increasing in proportion as 
the scene she played grew in interest; and, at last, 
carried away by her part, forgetting everything, she 
has recourse to a movement of the arms, and the string 
breaks! ‘ Bravo! bravo!’ cries Mdlle. Contat, ‘there 
lies all the secret! few or no gestures, until the 
moment when real emotion—when genuine passion 
snaps the cord that decorum imposes!’ The débutante 
was Mdlle. Mars; and all who have ever seen her will 
readily admit that never was better profit derived from 
a better lesson; for never did any performer on any 
stage carry to a more consummate degree of perfection, 
whether in tragedy or in comedy, the union of discreet 
reserve and easy freedom. 

* Unless the instinctive sentiment of correct gesticu- 
lation be aided by profound study, it is next to impos- 
sible to succeed on the stage in the art of listening; a 
portion of dramatic education which was scrupulously 
attended to by our neighbours in the Grand Sieécle. 
The person who speaks should follow in a measure the 
effect of his words upon the countenance of the person 
who listens, as an author follows the reproduction of 





his own ideas upon paper. This was supposed to be 
one of the great merits of the Chapupengalh, and she is 
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said, in the fifth act of ‘ Bajazet,’ during the scene 
where Rozane listens to the speech of Atalide, who 
avows her love for Bajazet, and her intention to commit 
suicide in order to save her lover’s life, to have drawn 
down applauses upon the actress who played the part 
of her rival, from the live'y and intense impression 
which the words of the latter seemed to produce upon 
ae * ~ © * 

“In the days of Louis XIV. the costume was the 
same both in tragedy and comedy. It consisted of a 
full-dress coat, three-cornered hat and plume, flowing 
wig, white gloves, short breeches, silk stockings, and 
red-heeled shoes. Warriors and heroic characters 
wore over all this a cuirass. This kind of costume, 
worn only in private life by persons of the highest rank 
and importance, was intended to invest those who 
assumed it on the stage with the outward marks of dig- 
nity and distinction ; but the alterations made by suc- 
ceeding fashions contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
In the eighteenth century powder was adopted, but 
without any diminution in the length or volume of the 
peruke. The place of the cuirass was supplied by stays 
well laced, and by scarfs worn as shoulder-belts. Men 
as well as women laid claim toslightness of waist. The 
former wore false hips (hanches), or pads of horse-hair, 
that enlarged them by half a foot on each side, and the 
latter were imprisoned in hoops of immoderate dimen- 
sions. The dresses of the actresses, however, were 
invariably of the most magnificent description. It was 
not rare to find them costing seven or eight hundred 
louis d’or ; and no duchess at the Louvre could boast of 
more splendid toilettes than the heroines of the Thédtre 
Frangas. Their costume, though modelled generally 
upon that of the court, was much richer and more 
ample ; their trains were longer, their hanging sleeves 
wider, their gold embroidery more massive, and the 
plumes upon their headsmore numerous. But, except 
the splendour visible in the costumes of the actors, 
everything else was upon a scale of poverty and mean- 
ness wholly at variance with our ideas of theatrical 
pomp; and certainly no Vaudevilliste of the present 
day would consent to see the humblest of his pieces 
brought out in the condition which satisfied Corneille, 
Racine, or Moliére. In the times of those great writers, 
the manner even of lighting the stage was such as now 
would not be tolerated. The principal light, instead 
of being, as it now is, hung in the midst of the specta- 
tors, soas to cast its radiance all around, was suspended 
over the centre of the stage itself, whether the decora- 
tion pictured a forest, a street, or a Grecian temple. 
A moonlight serenade, or an invocation to the Sun, 
both equally took place beneath a sweating circle of 
foul-smelling tallow candles grouped together in a 
miserable chandelier—for wax-lights were not used, 
even at the Opera, until during the Regency, and then 
their introduction was owing only to an act of liberality 
on the part of the famous financier, Law. The stalls, 
or balcons (as they are named in France), were but 
rows of benches ranged on each side of the wings of 
the ium, where the fops of the day appointed to 
meet one another of anevening. The insolent Marquis 
interrupting by his noisy arrival the already advanced 
tirade—the youthful libertine coquetting with the fairer 
portion of the dramatis persone—seemed by their 
demeanour to set at defiance the decently behaved 
citizens of the pit, who sometimes retaliated by vigor- 
ous manifestations of displeasure. ‘ Al) the world was 
on the stage,’ writes Madame de Sévigné, speaking of a 
representation of ‘ Bgjazet,’ ‘the Marquis de Villeroi 


in a ball dress; the Count de Guiche girded and belted 
like his wit; all the rest like so many vagabonds.’ 
When a bap was ve 

posted at i 


attractive, sentinels were 


openings of the wings to keep back the 
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crowd ; and the difficulty of passing to and fro not un- 
frequently gave rise to incidents of a burlesque nature. 
At the first representation of ‘ Semiramis’ the press was 
so strong just in front of the tomb, at the moment 
when Ninus should appear, that the sentinel was forced 
to cry out with all his lungs, ‘Make way for the 
ghost, gentlemen, if you please ; make way for the 
ghost id ”» 

ae * *” 


‘* The first reformer of theatrical costumes was Lekain ; 
but he was fully aware of the extreme precaution that 
was required in introducing into the ideal drama any 
attempt at scenic illusion, or at the exact reproduction 
of actual reality. ‘Let us make use of the picturesque 
with discretion and care,’ he was in the constant habit 
of saying; and these words are but the proof of the 
prophetic instinct which leads every intelligent inno- 
vator to foresee with anxiety the abuse which later will 
inevitably be made of his discovery.” 

*” * * x 

“The alteration of costume in the 7hé@tre Frangais 
was far from being the work of aday. Half a century, 
and the authority of the most eminent names, were 
scarcely sufficient to subdue the influence of routine. 
Lekain and Mdile. Clairon began the reforin; and the 
former, even while casting off the false hips in the part 
of Tancréde, and substituting in Gengis-khan a real tiger- 
skin to a coat of striped silk, did not dare banish the 
powdered wig and curls. In truth it was an arduous 
undertaking for an actor to condemn the usage of that 
odorous dust which whitened the heads of some fifteen 
hundred judges before whom be stood. The innovation 
upon which Gengis-khan and Orosmane had not ventured 
was, however, accomplished, and that cleverly enough, 
by a second-rate singer. ‘This individual, whose name 
even has not reached us, playing one night the part of 
Hercules, presented himeelf with a mass of black en- 
tangled locks upon his head, worthy of the savage in- 
habitant of some Hyrcanian forest; but, whilst in one 
hand he bore the formidable club, the other was armed 
with an irreproachably powdered peruke, white as 
snow, and his uncertain attitude clearly demonstrated 
that he was ready to return to the former fashion if 
such was the pleasure of the audience. A universal 
murmur of approbation apprised him that he had 
pias his point. Assuming quickly an heroic posture, 

flings far from him the antiquated head-dress, and a 
shout of applause greets the rising in the air of the 
grey cloud which the wig shakes from it in its fall. 

rom that hour, everything became possible. Larine 
had his hair cut and curled @ da Zitus; Talma, aided 
by the counsels of his friend David the painter, copied 
history exactly both in the form and quality of the vest- 
ments worn by the ancients ; and, under his direction, 
the severe woollen toga replaced, in all Roman parts, 
the splendid stuffs in which former actors had delighted 
to attire themselves.” 





The greatest truths are the simplest, so likewise are the greatest 
men.— Guesses at Truth. 


The Belgian Shepherd and his Sheep —1 was much amused 


once, in Belgium, at a curious contrivance adopted by a shep- 


herd to extricate himself from a dilemma, and at the readiness 
with which his sheep obeyed his intentions. Preceding his 
flock, he was moving them to a fresh pasture, when his progress 
was stopped by a large corv-field, through which there was only 
a narrow foot-path. His knowledge of the habits of his charge 
made him thoroughly aware of the destruction they would com- 
mit if left to follow him at their leisure; so, after a few moments’ 
reflection, he started off at the top of his speed, the whole flock 
pursuing him ata gallop, and almost in single file, without doing 
the slightest damage,— Thompson's Note-book of a Na- 





